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Does most of the work in writing AUTO- 
MATICALLY, and yields in the time thus 
saved additional work. Itacts as if it stud- 
ied the convenience of the operator at every 
turn, and thereby lightens his labor and ren- 
ders him capable of doing more. It has a 
knack of keeping well, and is always ready 
at critical or other times. These are some 
of the reasons why it is so different from 
ether machines, Free catalogue tells all. 

COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO., 
37-43 W. 116th Street. New York City. 
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tA PERFECT FOOD . 


is the kind that is nutritious, 
digestible, appetizing and inexpen- 
sive : something already prepared and 
absolutely pure. Such is ee 
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Alice B. Stockham, M. D., says: 

**Granula is a prepared food sold in pack- 

ages ready for the table. For years I have 

recommended it for invalids and children.”’ 
Originated by Dr. James C. Jackson, the 
founder of America’s Leading Health Re- 
sort. Other physicians endorse it and it is 
used daily by the Jackson Sanatorium and 
similar institutions. 


Nu'‘ritious, Delicious and Health- 
giving beverage: may also be used 
for tonic purposes, 
The best sub- 
Stitute for @ 
Teaand Cof- 
fee, because 
it is more eas- 
ily assimilat- 
ed and does 
not affect weak nerves. Besides, it is 
cheaper than any other really good table 
drink. FREE SAMPLES of each for 8 
cents in stamps to pay postage. 
OUR HOME GRANULA CO 


DANSVILLE, N, Y. 
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THE PHILISTINE 
QUATRAIN. 
“ei RIDE comes,” ’tis said, “before a 
fall,” 
| But better walk with upright head, 
== Tho stumbling oft, than choose instead, 
Without the pride thro life to crawl. 
—Byron Howard. 


¥ 
A SMALL JEREMIAD CONCERNING 
SOME SIGNS AND PORTENTS. 
| WISH to enter a protest against cer- 
tain so called religious manifesta- 
tions. That some of the facts I shall 
recount may have been productive of 
spiritual good to many persons, I shall not 


gainsay ; that they have not moved myself and 
some others to edifying, I am ready to swear. 
Perhaps it will be admitted that Vulgarity is not 
likely to subserve the sacred cause of religion. 
Yet it is a curious contradiction that Vulgarity 
in the display of religious emotion & as to the 
means of inciting it, is seldom regarded as a 
thing culpable in itself, so long as the Fruits of 
edification are secured. The Pauline warrant 
for a contempt of philosophy, not to say mere 
human uninspired common sense, has as much 
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THE PHIL- 
ISTINE 


binding force upon the Christian conscience to- 
day as ever in the past. 

Within a few years we have witnesst some 
extraordinary manifestations of a religious or- 
der in this favored country # I think it was 
Matthew Arnold who noted in American liter- 
ature a disposition to magnify the average man 
and his performance. If this be true, it is as 
nothing compared with what we can do and are 
doing in religion. To take only a few cases, we 
have had on view contemporaneously three 
persons who have claimed the office of Divine 
Healer, and at least one of whom was believed 
by hundreds of people to have the power of 
working miracles. The newspapers, which are 
active purveyors to the national vulgarity, -® 
printed an enormous quantity of matter attest- 
ing the thaumaturgic gifts of this strange man. 
A touch of sacrilege is imparted to the story 
by the fact that scores of letters were addresst 
to him as “Jesus Christ, Denver, Colorado.” 
Nor is it denied that he received all such com- 
munications with an assurance that relieved 
the postal authorities of a painful responsi- 
bility. At a moment when the attention of the 
enlightened East was fixt with a feverish in- 
terest upon the Healer and the museum man- 
agers were engaged in a frantic effort to secure 
2 
































him, he vanisht without warning, & the places 
which had known him knew him no more. Some 
of his more devoted followers insisted that, his 
mission done, he had made a veritable ascen- 
sion. The story was in keeping with his mysti- 
cal career, and heaven only knows how many 
might have been induced to believe it ifin course 
of time his remains had not been found and 
identified in the Mojave desert. The poor mad- 
man had gone there to fast and pray—it may 
be to carry still further the grotesque imposture 
of his Messiahship—and there he died, to the 
sincere sorraw of hundreds whom he had @® 
“healed” & the not less genuine regret of the 
museum interests. I shall not deny that there 
was in his tragic death an element of pity and 
wonder which in some degree atones for his 
crack-brained deception, and inclines to a more 
favorable regard the sordid superstition of those 
who believed in him. Had he lived in medieval 
times he might have won a Genuine Saintship, 
and as he was a shoemaker, his Awl might have 
come down to us, an object of religious vener- 
ation. But, as the wise coyotes and buzzards 
think, and as Mr. Kipling has said, that is an- 
other story &® 

Schlatter being dead, the rivalry between the 
remaining Healers took on a fiercer intensity, 
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which lost nothing in its treatment by the high- 
minded press. One of them set upa sort of New 
Jerusalem on the outskirts of Chicago, where 
the gates were not of jasper nor the walls of 
pearl, but where the doctrines of Free Love were 
put into practice in so frank a style as to shock 
even the porcine moralities of Cook County. 
As aresult, the Hierophant was haled into court 
with several of the seraphic sisters, and there 
was a deal of beastliness which is long since 
cold in the newspapers. I don’t recall what was 
done with him, but it is to be observed that an 
incident of this sort in no way militates against 
the spiritual claims of such a prophet and Mys- 
tagogue. To say no more of this fellow, I wish 
to keep an eye on him and shall write to Mr. 
Cudahy—a gentleman not less distinguisht for 
his poetical gifts than for his elevated moral 
sentiments—whom indeed I strongly suspect of 
having instigated the prosecution. 

The last of the “‘ Messiahs ” was & is a scamp 
of a commoner kidney, albeit there seems to 
have been a great pouring out of the Spirit at 
his public seances, and needless to say, he has 
gotten a full share of newspaper testimony. In 
general, however, his career has been markt 
by an unpleasing mediocrity. Very lately, it is 
true, he has attained something like genius by 
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hypnotizing a rich widow into marrying him & 
bringing all the lady’s relations into court » I 
fear that little further is to be expected from 
this gentleman. His marriage, after all, shows 
a poor spirit and a depressing lack of original- 
ity. He has a prototype in fiction who was sim- 
ilarly commonplace. He is not in the same cate- 
gory with Schlatter. I should as soon look to 
see Stiggins die that grandly dramatic death in 
the desert. So no more of him. 

But the offense of religious vulgarity would be 
small indeed if it were confined to these noto- 
rious examples. It is not, however, limited to 
tile rogues’ calendar, but obtains among a world 
of well-meaning persons. And many are its 
signs & tokens. There is the young Parson who 
has been inoculated with the Abracadabra of 
science, or has hada tinge of Agnosticism, and 
inflicts his immature views of the Biblical Inter- 
pretation upon his congregation & the Monday 
newspapers # There is the parson’s Wife who 
confounds Paul and the Fathers by taking her 
husband’s place in the pulpit. Even more banal 
is the Plutocrat who endows minister fac- 
tories which put forth vulgar blessings upon 
their very earthly maker & who founds colleges 
of Divinity in which the divine rights of capital 
are sedulously inculcated. Then we have the 
5 
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street evangelist who bawls out his exhortations 
alike subversive of Decency and Grammar, or 
beats a sacred tomtom to the delight of the 
gamin following. The spiritual darkness of the 
heathen in Borrioboola-Gha calis forth emo- 
tional transports in which purses, cheque-books 
and jewelry are wildly thrown at the preacher, 
and the hysteria of unreason is hailed as the 
work of grace # Down in a Southern state a 
prodigy has come to light, a four-year-old boy, 
who edifies his elders with a new Gospel exe- 
gesis. A Hebrew Rabbi in Albany invites a 
Christian minister into his pulpit & the Chosen 
People listen to a discourse on Christ % Not 
long before the same congregation had gath- 
ered to hear the Chief of the Philistines, and I 
will not say which was the greater measure of 
edification. Add to all this that the corporeal 
relic of an almost prehistoric saint has been 
shown in New York and its efficacy seemingly 
attested by many miraculous cures; that pic- 
tures drawn by no mortal hand have appeared 
on the windows of a church in Pennsylvania; 
that Mr. Croker and the Sons of Darkness have 
crushingly defeated Dr. Parkhurst & the Hosts 
of Light—and gentle reader, it would seem that 
the world is in as acute a state of spiritual be- 
devilment as it was in the days of Samuel John- 
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son and the Cock Lane Ghost ——* The 
Scriptural warrant for ignorance must be made 
to cover a multitude of offenses. In course 
of time I believe it will have to be met by ef- 
fective legislation in this country. There is now 
a presumption that anything done in the name 
of religion is beyond the pale of state and civic 
ordinances. Hence the freedom, amounting to 
an Exemption of Nuisance, allowed to the crud- 
est gospel shouter who murders the parts of 
speech and sickens us with his vulgarity. On 
account of him & others of his ilk, John Bun- 
yan has become my pet abhorrence. Nor am I 
moved by the oft-quoted fact that Dr. Johnson 
wept over the pages of “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” Johnson did other things not less fool- 
ish, marking his mental narrowness and his 
physical epilepsy; as for example, he would 
have burned witches and he believed in the di- 
vine right of the imbecile George the Third. 
God knows for how much ignorant gospeling, 
hysteria, visions, ranting, nuisance and unrea- 
sonableness the precept of the “inspired tink- 
er’’ is responsible. All over the land we have 
Ludowick Muggletons who would wish to be 
credited with possessing the spiritual Message 
of Bunyan. The more grossly vulgar and illit- 
erate these men are, the more License they take 
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and the more Toleration they receive from the 
law and the community. 

A Propaganda of this sort is not likely to serve 
the higher interests of religion g% For one, I 
should decline to be saved on such terms, and 
too often one’s instinct and preference for good 
company seem to threaten one’s spiritual wel- 
fare. The witty Father Tom Maguire tells us 
that “Ignorance is the mother of true Piety,” 
which is, perhaps, something more than a half 
truth, for Father Tom lived at a time and in a 
country which had a wonderful exhibit of both. 
It is certain that with the most absolute type of 
true believer, little is required for the operation 
of faith @ So the spectacle is offered of large 
communities, whose Spiritual Head may be an 
utterly unspiritual minister or priest and intel- 
lectually incompetent to boot, living to all ap- 
pearance in the fullest accord with the doctrine 
and discipline of their religion. Renan, while 
claiming to have destroyed the Christian heaven 
with its “reflections of azure and silver,’’ ad- 
mits that religious faith in one form or another 
is necessary to the human race; and he is un- 
able to promise that the future advance of sci- 
ence or liberal thought will preclude it. 

j The human mind has laws which should 
be respected as well by the erudite as by the 
8 














illiterate Professors of Religion # The healers, 
the miracle workers, ‘he tomtom beaters, the 
mountebanks in general, will be slow to learn 
this lesson. But the sooner it shall obtain cre- 
dence and regard among them, the better it will 
be for the cause of True Religion & the earlier 
we shall attain that sovereign plane of reason 
and light toward which the world has painfully 
striven from its primal darkness. 
—Michael Monahan. 
¥ 
LINES. 
HEN a people reach the top of a hill 
Then does God lean toward them, 
Shortens tongues and lengthens arms. 
A vision of their dead comes to the 
weak. 
The moon shall not be too old 
Before the new battalions rise, 
Blue battalions. 
The moon shall not be too old 
When the children of change shall fall 
Before the new battalions, 
The blue battalions. 


Mistakes and virtues will be trampled deep. 
+s A church and a thief shall fall together. 

A sword will come at the bidding of the eyeless. 
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The God-led, turning only to beckon, 
Swinging a creed like a censer 
At the head of the new battalions, 
Blue battalions. 
March the tools of nature’s impulse, 
Men born of wrong, men born of right, 
Men of the new battalions, 
The blue battalions. 


The clang of swords is thy wisdom, 
The wounded make gestures like thy Son’s, 
The feet of mad horses is one part— 
Aye, another is the hand of a mother on the 
brow of a youth. 
Then, swift as they charge thro a shadow, 
The men of the new battalions, 
Blue battalions. 
God lead them high, God lead them far, 
God lead them far, God lead them high, 
These new battalions, 
The blue battalions. 
—Stephen Crane. 
a 
A LOST INGENUE. 

LY one single fact I know about the 
Island of Mauritius, but that fact lends 
it a romantic glamour and invests it 
with a tragic and pathetic interest that 














is scarcely awakened by the sound of the fate- 
ful names, “‘ Elba” or ‘St. Helena.” For Mau- 
ritius was the last earthly home, the final step- 
ping off place of the poor, clumsy, graceless 
Dodo whom the Portuguese called a “‘ Simple- 
ton.” In theatrical parlance the Dodo may be 
said to have played a positively farewell en- 
gagement on the Island of Mauritius about the 
year 1626. When the curtain fell on the Dodo 
there, it fell forever, and all the calls and en- 
cores of the universe can never bring her back. 
The art, the science, the wisdom of ages are 
hopelessly futile and helplessly impotent to re- 
create this awkward innocent creature who 
never did harm to any one. 

® It is this thought taken with the simple, un- 
skilled character of the Dodo, that appeals to 
my imagination and pity. 

The crowding off the earth of a homely, help- 
less, wingless bird like the Dodo, awakens my 
compassion. When a boy it was pictured to my 
imagination somewhat as if the earth had been 
flat, and the clumsy, foolish Dodo, straying too 
near the edge, had fallen off with no one to lend 
her a helping hand. On the contrary, the ma- 
rauding buccaneers and explorers of the six- 
teenth century who, like Columbus, were seek- 
ing new worlds in every sea, helped the Dodo 
II 
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off from the earth with unexampled celerity. 
Having no wings with which to escape, and a 
heavy, unwieldy body which prevented her 
from running, she fell an easy prey to the ruth- 
less food hunters who visited the Island, while 
her eggs were devoured with equal wantonness 
by the domestic animals which accompanied 
them @ Assailed thus, both in front and rear, 
what could the poor, incompetent Dodo do but 
give up the hopeless struggle? That she did 
this with a keen sense of the injustice which 
Nature had done her, may be gathered from the 
quaint narrative of Sir Thomas Herbert, who 
saw this Ishmaelitish bird as late as 1627. 
** The Dodo’s visage,”’ says Sir Thomas, “ darts 
forth melancholy as sensible of Nature’s in- 
jury in framing so great a body to be guided 
with complimental wings so small & impotent 
that they serve only to prove her a Bird.” 

But the Dodo, humble tho she were and a butt 
for the unthinking traveler, was once part and 
parcel of the broad stream of life and in some 
form doubtless took part in the great antedilu- 
vian pageant @ The eye of Noah himself may 
have lingered with a kindly, patriarchal gleam 
on the ungainly body of the Dodo as she wad- 
dled into the Ark. And now the Dodo is gone, 
irremediably gone, gone as few other things in 
12 














the Universe have gone, GONE in big letters. 
Sound that word of four letters over to your- 
self and feel its significance. 

® As connected with the leave of a dunning 
creditor or a persistent book agent it may have 
a light and gladsome intonation, but linkt with 
the eternal passing away of anything that has 
once possest life and interest it sounds like a 
despairing knell. Altho visitors to Mauritius in 
the sixteenth century took much notice of the 
grotesque Dodo and wrote in quaint, homely 
phrase to their friends in Holland and England 
about her, they did not realize that it was really 
the Dodo’s farewell performance, that she was 
actually appearing before the curtain of the 
universe for the last time @ They may have 
thought that like all theatrical people this “ fare- 
well engagement’”’ would be indefinitely re- 
peated. One man, however, an artist by the 
name of Roclandt Savery, seemed to have some 
dim, clairvoyant perception that the Dodo was 
fast slipping into the darkness of extirpation. 
At any rate, he began to paint her with all the 
fervor—not to say frenzy—of an artist’s soul, 
and his paintings of this despised and martyred 
bird could not be drawn from their repositories 
for their weight in gold. Indeed, if the Dodo, 
from the Plutonian darkness into which she has 
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disappeared, could be cognizant of anything, it 
might afford her a grim, retributive satisfaction 
that savants are now projecting an exhaustive 
search of the Island of Mauritius for the sole 
purpose of recovering her precious remains. 
The scanty relics that are in existence are be- 
yond price and can only be found in the collec- 
tions of Emperors and National Museums. 

Often when awaking suddenly in the night I 
am seized, for a few seconds only, with a swift 
and shivering sense of what a frightful thing 
it is to live. For these few seconds it is as if I 
stood apart & saw myself inextricably involved 
in the gigantic enginery of a hurtling planet 
upon which I am but as a grain of dust. From 
this terror I soon recover—but to fall complete- 
ly out of the procession of life as the poor Dodo 


did! That is another matter. 
—George Noyes Miller. 
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THE WAY. 
EETHEART the tracks of Love are 
blind, 
There is no broad and beaten path, 
o roses now make soft the way, 
They only greet us aftermath. 







The road is thorny—all too rough ; 
Your tender feet in faith pursue. 
14 








My arms are strong and open wide, 
Come then, my love, I ’ll carry you. 
—W. F. Wheatley, Jr. 


¥ 
ABOUT AN AUTHOR. 
| AME is a royal palace with crystal 
windows set in golden frames & roof- 
| tiles ablaze with precious gems. All 
saa) those who pass its portals wear crowns 
of laurel and carry palms of victory, but these 
honors are sometimes dearly earned. 
Once a young author, in trying to find the most 
direct route to this magnificent edifice, made 
inquiry concerning the way of those who had 
finisht the journey, & a wise man remarkt that 
various roads had the same ending. 
“There is,” he said, “the Railway of Pop- 
ular Fads, run by two partners, Rush & Scram- 
ble, and patronized by ‘ Illustrious People ;’ the 
old turnpike of Native Genius where the coach 
of Industry rolls diligently onward ; the bicycle 
track of Humor, over which the wheels of Wit 
and Satire whirl in scintillating brilliancy ; the 
dusty lane of Modern Journalism, wherein the 
Truck Literature of to-day is pusht forward on 
rubber-‘ tired’ hand-carts, & the winding moun- 
tainous path bordered by flowers of Poetic 
thought and trodden by those who eat of the 
15 
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bread of Disappointment, drink of the waters 
of Sorrow, wear the sandals of Patience, and 
lean upon the staff of Duty. 

** Choose which thou wilt,’ continued the sage, 
** but remember this: there is always the stream 
of Criticism to cross, and the hill of Experience 
to climb §# There are numerous toll-gates on 
every route ; two false guides, Vanity and Self- 
Sufficiency, are ever ready to lead the ardent 
traveler astray, and robbers wait at every suc- 
cessful stage to steal the choicest offspring of 
your brain and dress it up for display as the 
child of another.” @ ¥ 

The young author was troubled by these words, 
but the buds and blossoms that surrounded the 
foot-path were alluring, and the railway, the 
coach, the bicycle, and the hand-cart were as 
nothing when compared with the beauty and 
fragrance that bloomed along the way. 

So he walkt on, a Child of Song, weary of feet 
and sometimes sad of heart, but weaving gar- 
lands of sweetness as he went. 

Flattery did not humble itself that he might be 
exalted, and gold did not flow lavishly into his 
hands, but Love whispered slyly in his ear, and 
Hope marched by his side. Now and then his 
verses were respectfully declined, and on rare 
occasions, ruthless Magazines would toy with 
16 
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his rhyme and metre before putting them into 
print, but in the latter case “‘something dropt” 
immediately afterward & the Poet was avenged ! 
So step by step he wended his way to the royal 
palace and when the crown and scepter were 
fairly won, the boom of his stanzas & couplets 
echoed loudly throughout the land. 
But he wore his laurel leaves meekly, and: tho 
the public has long clamored for that charming 
popular confession, ‘How I became a Poet,” 
he has never written it @ 
And as our busy planet continues to swing in 
its regular course, the greatness of his silence 
on that subject will bring similar confessions 
under the shadow of an eclipse. 

—Emma Eggleson. 


e 
HEART TO HEART TALKS@#® 
WITH PHILISTINES BY THE 
PASTOR OF HIS FLOCK @@e 


Fete I HE war-time months went dragging 
| by, and the burden of gloom in the air 
seemed to lift; for when the Chicago 
- “Tribune” was read each evening in 
the post-office, it told of victories on land and 
sea. Yet it was a joy not untinged with black, 
for in the church across from our house funerals 
had been held for farmer boys who had died in 
17 
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prison pens & been buried in Georgia trenches. 
One youth there was I remembered, who had 
stopt to get a drink at our pump & squirted a 
mouthful of water over the fellow who was with 
him. He was very gay and full of jokes. 

One night the post master was reading aloud 
the names of the killed at Gettysburg, and he 
ran right on to the name of this boy. The boy’s 
father sat there on a nail keg, chewing a straw. 
The post master tried to shuffle over the name 
and on to the next @ # 

“ Hi! Wha—what’s that you said?” 

“Killed in honorable battle—Snyder, Hiram,” 
said the post master with a forced calmness, de- 
termined to face the issue. 

The boy’s father stood up with a jerk. Then he 
sat down. Then he stood up again & staggered 
his way to the door and fumbled for the latch 
like a blind man. 

**God help him ! he’s gone to tell the old wom- 
an,” said the post master as he blew his nose 
on a red handkerchief. 

The preacher preached a funeral sermon for 
the boy, and on the little pyramid that markt 
the family lot in the burying ground they carved 
the inscription, ‘ Killed in honorable battle, Hi- 
ram Snyder, aged nineteen.” 

Not long after, strange, yellow, bearded men in 
18 
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faded blue began to arrive # Great welcomes 
were given them ; & at the regular Wednesday 
evening prayer meeting thanksgivings were 
poured out for their safe return, with the names 
of company & regiment duly mentioned for the 
Lord’s better identification. Bees were held for 
some of these returned farmers, where twenty 
teams and fifty men, old and young, did a sea- 
son’s farm work in a day, and split enuff wood 
for a year % At such times the women would 
bring big baskets of provisions and long tables 
would be set, and there were very jolly times 
with cracking of many jokes, that were veter- 
ans, and the day would end with pitching horse- 
shoes, & at last with singing Auld Lang Syne. 
® It was at one such gathering that a ghost 
appeared—a lank, saffron ghost, ragged as a 
scare-crow—wearing a foolish smile and the 
cape of a cavalryman’s overcoat with no coat 
beneath it. The apparition was a youth of about 
twenty, with a downy beard all over his face & 
countenance well mellowed with coal soot, as 
tho he had ridden several days on top of a 
freight car that was near the engine. This ghost 
was Hiram Snyder. 

All forgave him the shock of surprise he caused 
us—all except the minister who had preached 
his funeral sermon @ Years after I heard this 
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minister remark in a solemn, grieved tone, 
“Hiram Snyder is a man who cannot be relied 
on,” 


¥ 

NCE upon a day there was an Allopath 

{je Doctor who was exceeding allopath. 
This Doctor set stakes between Reg- 
ulars and Irregulars, and workt most 

y to get a Bill passt by the Legislature 
punishing the people who practist Faith Cure 
and Mental Healing. 
WithHomeopaths he refused to hold profession- 
al converse, addressing such a one as Mister. 
gm Whenever he found anybody who had been 
cured in an Irregular way he hated that person 
with a hatred that was unique. He questioned 
both the man’s intelligence and morality. 
For it is a curious fact (or it is n’t!) that of all 
the illusions that beset mankind none is quite 
so curious as that tendency to suppose that we 
are mentally and morally superior to those who 
differ from us in opinion. 
Now this Allopath Doctor was sure his own 
opinions tended to virtue and other folks’ opin- 
ions tended to vice; and so for the Good of 
Society, when Christian Science began to gain 
ground, make head upon the whole, he set him- 
self to stamp it out » 
20 
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Upon the Public he sprang at Regular intervals 
(for he was a Regular) that joke to the effect 
that Christian Science was neither Christian 
nor scientific. 

He had several Christian Scientists arrested for 
practicing Medicine without a License. But the 
Judge was obliged to discharge them upon the 
technicality that they did not practice Medi- 
cine, they practist C.S. And whenever a person 
who had profest Christian Science died, this 
Doctor wrote Long Articles to the Newspapers 
with scare heads, thus: 


ANOTHER VICTIM OF CRIMINAL 
QUACKERY! 


And so Industrious & Busy was this Doctor in 
the pursuit of heresy that he was took with 
Americanitis, called by hoi polloi, Nervous 
Prostration ——2z~» 
Two Regulars were called in consultation and 
they decided that the Neurasthenia had struck 
in & caused Appendicitis. They advised that 
the patient should be Tabled. ~ 
® After a month, finding he got no better, the 
Doctor himself concluded that to be Operated 
on was the only cure. 
So they Operated on him. 
And he died. 
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But some weeks afterward the Regular who 
performed the operation said to his favorite 
Trained Nurse, in a melting burst of confidence, 
‘* The fellow did n’t have appendicitis at all, but 
of course we could not tell until we cut him 
open, and dam me if I know yet what was the 
matter with him. But he might a’ got well if 
we hadn’t accidentally sewed that sponge up 
inside of him!” 


¥ 


HE report was out that Bloxom had 
| enlisted. 
| **When dg you go?”’ I askt him as 
. we met at the Silver Dollar. 

“When do I go?” said Blox as he reacht for 
a clove, % “‘I don’t intend to go at all, I only 
threatened to go, just to scare my wife. Oh, war 
is a God-send to the Hen-peckt—I have n’t 


been treated so lovy-dovy since our honey- 
moon!” 


NCE there was a certain German meta- 
| physician—one of those recluse phi- 
losophers who spend their lives in a 
garret wrestling with the Unknowable 
—who had need of a lion in his scheme of 
things, & never having seen a lion he evolved 
one out of his inner consciousness. 
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The result was a beast such as was never seen 
on land or on sea -® 
When Charles Dickens evolved from his inner 
consciousness the character of Fagin the Jew, 
he constructed a Jew such as was never seen 
on sea or land. 
Dickens was the son of a man who was never 
out of debt; he was brought up in poverty that 
bordered on mendicancy, and the idea was in- 
stilled into his childish mind that men who loan 
money are thieves. Ergo: Jews loan money— 
find your moral! ge» 
And so when Dickens, barely twenty-six years 
old, evolved Fagin, he not only made him a 
thief but he made him keep a kindergarten for 
thieves. And what did Fagin steal ? 
I’ll tell you what he stole He stole handker- 
chiefs, dirty, second-hand pocket handkerchiefs. 
Then there is a second Jew in “ Oliver Twist,” 
and he is only a loon who talks thro his nose. 
® But not long after Oliver Twist appeared 
Dickens found a whole hornet’s nest buzzing 
about his ears. With the plumbers’ wives and 
gasfitters’ daughters & farm hands, Fagin was 
accepted without question ; but lovers of books 
were grieved for Dickens’ own sake that he 
should have so blundered. Dickens, you know, 
does not call Fagin Fagin, or Mr. Fagin, or 
23 
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Moses Fagin—it is always “ Fagin the Jew "— 
and more often it is simply “the Jew.” 
Forster, the critic, and best friend Dickens ever 
had, wrote to him begging him to undo the 
mistake he had made. He called Dickens’ at- 
tention to the fact that the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion was a Jew—the man we confuse 
with the Maker of the worlds—this man was a 
Jew, and to portray a thief as a Jew & always 
call him “Jew” was a lapse that could not 
pass unforgiven by either a Jew or Gentile who 
loved good art <> 

Dickens then rusht into print with a card to the 
effect that he respected & honored the Hebrew 
religion and the Jewish people as well—that 
Fagin was simply by nationality a Jew, as he 
might have been a Frenchman or an Irishman. 
And then he tried to make a distinction that no 
living man ever yet has been able to make— 
the difference between the Hebrew race & the 
Jewish religion »® 

Long years after, this card was slyly quoted 
both by Renan and Taine as evidence of the 
ignorance of English authors. 

To further show his faith in the Jews, Dickens 
sent a check for fifty pounds to a Hebrew hos- 
pital ; and continued to do so for several years. 
And so sharply did his mistake rankle in his 
24 
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heart that when he wrote his next novel he pict- 
ured a Jew who was quite too virtuous for any 
use —>9 
The character of Riahin “Our Mutual Friend” 
is on the order of Little Willie who never told 
a lie, that we used to read of in our Sunday 
School books. 
The saintly Riah was so poor he could scarcely 
get enuff to eat: he not only had no love of 
money but he actually hated the chink of silver. 
Riah workt for a Christian at twelve shillings 
a week. He swings as far to one side as Fagin 
did to the other. And to me a Jew who toils for 
a Christian for indifferent board & clothes that 
are so-so is as despicable an object as is Fagin 
who stole so many pocket handkerchiefs that 
London was reduced to the dire straits of wiping 
its nose on its coat sleeve. 
The Jew needs no apologist—just leave him 
alone & he ’ll take care of himself in any clime. 
All he asks is justice andan equal chance. Yet 
I do not claim that the Jew is a paragon of vir- 
tue ; I have seen Jews that were pretty bad. 
The Jew may love money, but I wish to emfa- 
size the fact that he is not a thief. He has com- 
mon sense enuff to know that thieving does not 
pay, it’s a poor skeme, and there are better 
ways of accumulating gold. 
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No one of Dickens’ friends felt the sting of his 
mistake in the creation of Fagin more than he 
did himself. But once put forth the book could 
not be withdrawn. Yet like all of our blunders 
it workt for good. It brought Dickens to the re- 
alization of the sterling worth and value of the 
Hebrew character. 

® He lived to see a Jew hold first place in the 
British Government, a position carrying with it 
more power than that of King. He lived to know 
that not a single government of Europe could 
go to war untjl the Jews were consulted @ He 
lived to see and know that Jews stood with the 
very first in the realms of art, music, literature 
and filosofy ; and had he lived a few years long- 
er he would have seen a Jew inaugurate a 
system of filanthropy so splendid that the ethi- 
cal world uncovered in token of his honor. 


RANN was no saint and I have no de- 
sire to foist his name into the Calen- 
dar. Still, I would like to see some of 
the newspapers tell the simple truth 

about him. The truth is good enuff in this in- 
stance ; & I am not fully convinced that itis not 
always better, or at least as good as a lie. But 
several hypocritical sheets, trying to get the 
public off the right scent, declare in falsetto 
26 
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that “ Brann met his just deserts because he 
traduced the good name of woman.” 

@ Brann may have traduced men, but towards 
women he was more than lenient. The imme- 
diate cause of his offence, which led up to his 
death, was that he declared the Baylor Baptists 
had thrust a young woman out of their midst— 
pusht her out into the friendless night—at the 
very time when a woman most needs sympathy 
and kindness &® 

The Baylorites did not deny the facts, but kickt 
up a cloud of dust in which they sought to 
hide, & after the usual manner defended them- 
selves by attacking the girl. ‘““She’s only a 
nasty, dirty thing anyway, & does not deserve 
friendship,” they cried. 

Their defense was so weak that it almost ex- 
cited Brann’s pity # He should have resisted 
temptation and let local issues alone, but being 
human as well as humane he answered back. 
He offered to prove his allegations in a court of 
law, & defied the Baylorites to proceed against 
him for libel. Among other things he said, “‘ To 
land a girl on the sidewalk simply because she 
is in a delicate condition, for fearif sheis ‘har- 
bored’ your own good name will be smirched 

is infamy doubly damned. The girl may have 
been a sinner but the people who cast her out 
27 
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are morally rotten and deserve a taste of the 
hell in which they profess to believe.” 

And now that Brann is dead they say, “‘ Oh, he 
met the sure vengeance of an angry God—he 
was the traducer of women!” 


¥ 

“—~-OXOM had been up to Bangor and 
| the boys had taken him out to show 
| him the town—& you know what that 
©) means in Maine! Hendrick and I met 
him in Boston just as he got off the cars: he 
lookt pretty well broken up. Hendrick greeted 
him cheerily, “‘ Hello, Blox—— did you have a 
good time ?”’ 

“Did I?” answered Blox, ‘did I? don’t say a 
word. My mouth tastes like the bottom of a 
parrot’s cage!”’ 






* 
'N RE the report that Col. James King 
| Hand is operating a Teazle plantation 
and also a Skunk Farm, Mr. R. H. 
Peebles sends me this sweet scented 






‘ 
‘ 
\ 
1] 


effusion : 


Tho the skin of a Skunk is worth a plunk 
And is quoted in great demand, 

And a Teazle Farm has a certain charm, 
One can readily understand,— 
28 























But tell me please, how either of these 
Can interest Jimmy Hand? 


Marsyas we know, many ages ago, 
With his lute made the animals merry, 
But I'll wager my plunks if he tried it on skunks, 
His classical raiment he’d bury— 
Or wrappt with a stone, it would simply be 
thrown 
In the river while crossing the ferry. 


Tho the prickly heads in the Teazle beds 
Will catch you in passing by, 

And the Skunk’s bouquet, in its poor weak way 
Is clinging, I ’ll not deny— 

Yet I warn you, James, of gold-brick games, 
You had better be more than shy. 


With your Skunks, they say, you calmly play, 
Getting joy in large blue chunks, 

But in other fields, there are finer yields, 
Both in pleasure as well as plunks ;— 

Now your friends so true, at the loss of you, 
Are drowning their griefs in drunks. 


L’ Envoi. 


Tho the skin of a Skunk is worth a plunk 
And is quoted in great demand, 

And a Teazle Farm has a certain charm, 
One can readily understand— 
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But Jimmy, my lad, you ’1l make us all glad, The 


THE PHIL- 
ISTINE And add to the general joy, per 
When you read this rhyme, if you ’ll lose no Aur 
time, very 
And return to your old employ! The 
Cs roic 
IS a well attested fact that all jokes i “Mi 
can be traced back to six originals, way 
evolved in Egypt during the Fourth “ Ob 
ynasty @ This being true, it is the ed J 
right and moreover the duty of every man to “Miz 
improve on any old joke that he may find lying this | 


around loose. For instance, Bernard Shaw tells 
of a man from Oil City who was visiting a 
9 Cathedral in England, and the Oil City man, 
being affected by the history and atmosphere of 
the place, knelt in prayer. A zealous & watchful 








verger happened by & shaking the man by the gage 
shoulder said, ‘*‘ Look, you sir, none o’ that! if “Ver 
I’d let one do that here, there would soon be sold | 
folks praying all over the place.” back. 
@ And now comes that excellent man, Booker there 
Washington, & tells of the new “High Church” “Me 
that has recently been consecrated at Tuske- a hou 
gee. It seems old Aunt Chloe ventured in to “Oh, 
vespers one evening, & hearing others respond, deed, 
took a hand, too. “‘ Thank God !—Blessed Jesus a lips 
—Amen!” shouted Aunty in fine falsetto. you w 
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The Chief Warden went softly over and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Madam, you will please keep order!” 
Aunty promist, but soon smote the air with a 
very loud clear, “‘ Blessed Jesus—dat’s so!” 
Then the Chief Warden decided on more he- 
roic measures, and going over, said to Aunty, 
“Madam, what’s the matter with you, any- 
way ?”’ as preliminary to ejecting her. 

“Oh, I’se got religion,” shriekt Aunty, “‘ Bless- 
ed Jesus! I’se got religion!” 

“ Madam,” said the Warden sternly, “‘ Madam, 
this is no place to get religion!” 


e 
. ORT time ago an Honest Swede 
fj walkt into the office of that Good Phil- 
istine, Col. Charles H. Gifford of @ 
mestown, N. Y., & askt that a mort- 
gage be drawn up for him. 
“Very well,” said Charlie, “‘ I suppose you have 
sold your house and want to take a mortgage 
back—now just give the papers to my clerk 
there and we will see that all is fixt up right!” 
‘“Me?I1 have inte sold no house—I ’ve bought 
a house !’’ explained the Swede. 
“Oh, I see,” said Charlie, ‘then you want a 
deed, not a mortgage—you made what we call 
a lipsus lingue—a slip of the tongue. Of course 
you want the title passed upon ?”’ 
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“I’ve bought a house & I no want a deed!” 
roared the Swede, “I want a mortgage!” 
Now Col. Gifford is a perfect gentleman and a 
Vestryman in the Episcopal Church, but he will 
break over a little once in a great while @ He 
was just getting ready to go out that morning 
and the obstinate manner of that ignorant alien 
nettled him a trifle. 
‘* Now don’t be a dam fool, you Nels Peterson 
—Swedish movement cure—degenerate son of 
a viking bold—if you have bought a house you 
want a deed not a mortgage, a deed I say! 
see?” rp 
** No, I don’t see,” said the foreigner, “I had a 
house vonce and a deed for it & a feller came 
along vat had a mortgage and took my house, 
and this time I want a mortgage—see you’self, 
so!” 
¥ 
| EW Readings: ‘I will arise,” said the 
=| famishing Prodigal, “and go to my 
| fodder.” 
—~ Inthe middle of the road is Rubber- 
neck’s safety. Keep to the right. 
Epitaph on a boniface: He hath filled the hun- 
gry with good things, and the rich he hath sent 
empty away. 
32 
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An Ounce 
of Prevention 


is worth several pounds of cure in med- 
icine. Thoroughly sanitary conditions 
make disease impossible. 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 10 cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable hving. It will 
be sent FREE to subscribers of this magazine. Write 


THE ** SANITAS”’ CO. (Ltd.,) 
636 to 642 West Fifty-fifth St., New York City. 


A Life Membership in t] society of 
Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
titles the member to everv number 
of the Philistine Magazine,with bound 
Volumes that have been issued 
and that will be issued for 
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The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 
Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people who 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatment 


Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOURILL HEALTH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 
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“Ob, $0 Delicious: 


PURE AND HEALTHFUL, TOO! 


Made after an improved process retaining all 
the rich, nitrogenous properties of the grain 
ground whole. Our products are very different 
therefore fromthe cheap mis-called Graham 
products of many other mills. For instance 


\T 


Makes the most healthful, delicious and 
digestible breakfast food 
possible — the weakest 
stomach can retain it @ 
Besides. it makes bone 
and muscle and adds to 

brain power. At all gro- 
cers’ or direct from the mills. Refuse 
substitutes. Genuine bears our trademark 


‘For go years your flour has been our standby.”’ 
JAS. H. JACKSON, ™. D., Jackson Sanatorium. 


BOOKLET FREE. 


E. H. READSHAW, Miller, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. ‘ 
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ONNETS-FROM THE 

PORTUGUESE is the & 

last and ~-best book made 
iby the Roycrofters. 


/ These beautiful love poems by Eliz- 
/ abeth Barrett Browning now have a 


/ more sumptuous and fitting dress than 





ever before given them & The Roy- 
crofters take great pride in the work 
and will gladly send it on inspection 
to any Book Lover who cares to see 
it & As a Wedding Present it seems 
especially suitable. Illumined through- 
out by hand, the initials being design- 
ed especially for this book by Mr. W. © 
W. Denslow. The edition is limited to © 
four hundred and twenty-five nurh- | 
bered copies &% Price per copy, Five 
Dollars. 
THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
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E next time you go to 

Cleveland, Ft. Wayne, Chi- - 
» OF any point in the 
e&t, try the Nickle Plate 
guoad,--the popular bet 
car line; through Vestibuled Wagner. 
Buffet Sleeping Cars Boston to Chi- 
- cago via Fitchburg and West Shore 
_ Roads; Solid Through Trains of Ele- 
~~ gant Day Coaches, Cars, and 
Vestibuled Wagner . Buffet Sleeping . 
Cars. New York to Chicago via West 
Shore Road; and Through Vestibuled 

Palace Day Coaches and Buffet Sleep 

















